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Are Freedom and Security Compatible? 


The movement for extension of social security raises the question in many minds whether it consti- 

tutes a challenge to the American ideal of free enterprise and voluntary initiative. Are we, as a people, 

sufficiently mindful of the price of security in terms of freedom? What does the current trend in 
America mean in terms of democratic freedom? 


All our readers are familiar with the controversy that 
has been going on in this country for many years.over the 
extension of governmental initiative. It has two main 
aspects, one economic, the other social. Defenders of the 
liberal tradition in economics point out that private 
enterprise has been so seriously hampered by laws and 
regulations arising out of the long depression and the vast 
system of wartime controls that unless the trend is re- 
versed the postwar economic system will resemble but 
slightly the free-enterprise order which has been develop- 
ing throughout our history. There are those who would 
run whatever risk may be involved in liquidating the con- 
trols as fast as possible. There are those who would 
happily see them preserved and extended and a thorough- 
going planned economy established. A third group, and 
apparently the great majority, take a middle position, but 
it is vaguely defined. 


The social aspect of the issue concerns the values of 
voluntary social work and of private educational enter- 
prises; also the effect on personality of increased de- 
pendence on society for economic security. Here again 
there is divergence of opinion. The enormous suffering 
occasioned by the depression is still a nightmare to those 
who endured it and to the social workers who tried in vain 
to cope adequately with it, in spite of enormous public 
expenditures for home and work relief. It is possible that 
the readiness of the public to invest wartime earnings in 
government bonds at moderate rates of return and to 
curtail consumption expenditures reflects the disciplinary 
influence of the depression. At the same time anxiety is 
felt lest voluntary initiative in the welfare field may be 
too sharply curtailed, with destructive consequences for 
the quality of social work. 


It must be recognized that the economic and _ social 
aspects of this subject are bound up together. Public 
old-age security programs and unemployment benefits put 
a substantial tax burden on industry and business. Re- 
lief programs increase the general tax burden and this has 
instant economic repercussions. The labor laws against 
which industrialists have protested so vehemently were 
themselves motivated by the demand of labor for status 
and for a floor under wages and a ceiling over hours—all 
of which are in part, at least, aspects of the concern for 
greater security. In other words, the general trend of the 


economic and welfare policies of the federal government 
in recent years has been all of a piece. It constitutes a 
departure from American individualistic tradition. 


What Price Security? 


In a recent pamphlet Professor William Adams Brown, 
Jr., of Brown University, has inquired discriminatingly 
into the economic aspects of this issue.1_ He fears that in 
the postwar period “the American people will demand and 
the government will promise things that cannot all be had 
at the same time.” He notes that “many if not most 
Americans” favor free economic enterprise, and social 
security ; less government interference with business and 
no more depressions ; high wages and fewer hours of work 
and jobs for everybody; less taxes and a smaller debt; 
and so on. Similar contrasts are evident with respect to 
foreign policy. The resolution of this dilemma involves a 
test of popular understanding of the alternatives, of the 
willingness of a democratic people to substitute remoter 
for immediate satisfactions, and of their ability and 
readiness to develop a set of attitudes appropriate to “the 
American way of life—twentieth century style.” 

It would be possible, Dr. Brown points out, to develop 
an orthodox economic and fiscal policy, accenting free 
enterprise and removing government controls, only to 
run into grave unemployment. Again, it would be 
possible to develop a highly unified national economic 
policy aimed at full employment, only to find it in sharp 
conflict with the requirements of active and effective 
participation in world trade. 

Dr. Brown considers the new theory of attaining se- 
curity through a balanced economy in which the govern- 
ment would play a decisive role. He notes the avid 
response in America to this proposal as a means of pre- 
venting mass unemployment. The principle of social 
security has, he believes, become a permanent part of the 
American way of life. He recognizes, furthermore, that 
“breaches” in the enterprise system have already taken 
place. Indeed he regards it as settled that careful planning 
is necessary if mass unemployment is to be prevented— 
unrestricted private enterprise of the nineteenth century 


1The Future Economic Policy of the United States. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1943. (No. 8 America Looks Ahead—A 
Pamphlet Series.) 25 cents. 
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type will not return. On the other hand America is not 
likely to accept the logical implications of the Beveridge 
Report nor all the proposals of its “American counterpart,” 
the reports of the National Resources Planning Board. 
The nation is not likely to go “collectivist” after the war— 
unless mass unemployment should drive it in that direc- 
tion. But the American people “are engaged in a fight 
against the business cycle.” A “half-way house” is indi- 
cated. 

The “reconciling principle” is security for individuals 
as distinct from occupations. This cuts across, though 
it does not entirely negate, the “compensating economy” 
theory. (Alvin Hansen, to whom the author refers as 
the chief .\merican exponent of a “compensatory fiscal 
economy,” has used the term “dual economy.” Others 
prefer “mixed economy.) Dr, Brown thinks that security 
measures should aim not at “entrenching occupations”— 
since that tends toward a static economy—but at guaran- 
teeing security to individuals “when faced with certain 
contingencies.” Among the instrumentalities which he 
suggests for improving the economy are three directed 
toward its stabilization: town, city and regional planning 
—such as the TVA principle represents; public works ; 
and a compensatory fiscal economy. Inclusion of the 
last-named indicates the author’s mediatorial position 
between the extremes of current theory. 

The nub of the matter, in terms of our present dis- 
cussion is, in Dr. Brown’s words, that we face the 
necessity of making a choice: 

“America cannot have both security of occupations and 
unlimited private initiative... . 

“It cannot have a free enterprise system and no business 
fluctuations. . . 

“Tt cannot, with limited resources, satisfy the maximum 
economic aspirations of all its citizens.” 


A Welfare State? 


To the extent that government continues to control or 
limit private enterprise in the interest of stabilizing employ- 
ment, to regulate wages and hours and to tax for social 
security, a departure is indicated from the traditional 
American view of the role of the national state. The idea 
that a nation is best governed when it is least governed 
seems to suffer severe violence when the federal power 
is extended as has occurred in recent years. But reflection 
shows that this change may be regarded less as an inno- 
vation than as the evolution of a national policy. 

To begin with, the extensive activities of the federal 
government in regulating business which began in the 
1890's were expressive not of a new theory of economic 
enterprise, but of an intention to buttress the American 
principle of free enterprise. The Supreme Court, which 
was long accused of aiding “big business” and of hamper- 
ing government initiative on behalf of labor and the 
public, has in reality, until recently, directed its policy 
toward maintaining free competition—a traditional Amer- 
ican doctrine. Such aid to big business as resulted from 
this policy seems to have come about because “trust 
busting” failed to overcome a natural tendency of com- 
petitive enterprise to produce powerful units with inter- 
locking controls. Every effort of government to disrupt 
or limit monopoly was in line with the theory that 
government should intervene in economic affairs only to 
keep the system functioning, the system being one of free 
enterprise. To be sure, “free enterprise” had taken on a 
new aspect because of the gradual displacement of market 
mechanisms in the determination of prices by the device 
of “administered prices.” As Dr. Brown says in the 
pamphlet above referred to, the “first breaches in the ‘free 


enterprise’ system were made by private interests; the 
first economic planners were businessmen.” 

It should be remembered, too, that the labor laws which 
have occasioned so much controversy—the Wagner Act 
and the Wage-and-Hours Act—and the court decisions 
growing out of them have been based not on a general 
welfare theory, but on the Commerce clause in the Con. 
stitution. To be sure, many people, able lawyers among 
them, are wondering how far the principle of regulation 
of interstate commerce as a power of Congress is going 
to be stretched in the interest of welfare. But the fact 
that the issue turns on a construction of the Constitution 
indicates the way in which it is bound up with continuous 
social change. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that even under the New 
Deal, which is regarded as an innovating regime, the 
business of prosecuting monopoly has gone on. Recent 
speeches by Vice-President Wallace and Mr. Willkie 
were strikingly similar in their emphatic demand for 
restoration of competitive enterprise. Apparently the 
federal government has not burned any economic bridges. 

Now, whatever may be thought of the validity of the 
many extensions of federal initiative during the present 
Administration, it is obviously possible to interpret them 
as in essence regulatory and pursuant to a real or imagined 
necessity to “keep the system functioning.” As has been 
previously pointed out in this Service, the limitation of 
crop production and the slaughter of little pigs resorted to 
in 1933 were dictated not by any new economic theory 
but by the established practice of limiting output in order 
to prevent a collapse of the market. Furthermore, it is 
now widely recognized by business leaders, labor leaders 
and economists that the recurrence of mass unemployment 
will force the government to heroic measures in order to 
prevent total economic collapse. 

All of which suggests that the issue raised by the expan- 
sion of governmental initiative, either in the field of social 
security, in the strict sense of social insurance, or through 
economic measures aimed at promoting welfare in terms 
of wages, prices and steady employment, is not a novel 
one but an old issue in new guise. That is to say, it may 
be viewed as emerging not from new theories but from 
the evolution of the economic situation. This is not to 
say that conflicting theories are unimportant; quite the 
reverse. Dr. Brown’s challenge, like that of Dr. Moulton 
in The New Philosophy of the Public Debt? gains signifi- 
cance if contemplated as directed toward meeting a condi- 
tion rather than simply at the demolition of discredited 
ideas. 

In this connection, attention should be paid to a recent 
piece in Walter Lippmann’s column.’ He contends that 
the apparently radical changes in public policy made by 
Mr. Roosevelt during the early part of his first Adminis- 
tration were mostly begun under President Hoover. He 
points out that both sought to increase purchasing power 
by maintaining or raising the wage level; both attacked 
“cut-throat” competition ; and both “quarreled with Wall 
Street, with the stock market, with the investment bankers.” 
He mentions also other similarities. By the same token 
he warns that if, as he anticipates, the Republicans pres- 
ently return to power, any radical undoing they may 
attempt will be courting disaster. He holds that the course 
of political and economic development is fairly continuous 
and that the displacement of one party by another marks 
the succession of a fresh group of leaders rather than the 
taking of momentous decisions. To the extent that this 


2 See INFoRMATION SERVICE for June 26, 1943. 
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js true it emphasizes Dr. Brown's concern for the progress 
of understanding and discipline, as a long and slow 
process. 


What Are Our Democratic Safeguards? 


In any case, there is another aspect of this matter that 
calls for consideration. A current seminar in a well-known 
educational institution is devoting its attention to the 
topic, “The Fate of the Individual.” During the discussions 
concern has been repeatedly expressed over the extension 
of governmental initiative as a threat to the individual, 
economically, intellectually and spiritually. It has been 
pointed out that the Bill of Rights sets up safeguards that 
are effectual as long as government occupies only its 
traditional sphere, but that when government becomes 
employer, banker, landlord and what not, a new situation 
arises. Is not a new Bill of Rights needed? Must we not 
have dykes against the intrusion of government, especially 
against the entrenchment of bureaucracy? The experience 
of Germany has been cited as a warning. 

These considerations pose a question that seems to 
go to the roots of democratic government. In a techno- 
logical age, when the tempo of social change is rapid and 
its course largely unpredictable, how far can such caution 
as the framers of the Constitution exercised in devising 
checks and balances be successfully implemented. In one 
of his most famous utterances the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
said, “The life of the law has not been logic; it has been 
experience.” Some assume that the only way to prevent 
a disastrous growth of bureaucracy is by “nipping it in 
the bud”—by saying to government, categorically, “Thus 
far, and no farther.” But who can tell how far and in 
what direction government may be called on to go in such 
a situation as we shall confront at the close of the war? 

Another approach would be to regard the democratic 
process itself, in an age like ours, as consisting in the 
rendering of decisions on public policy by the electorate 
as they arise. This would mean trusting the people to 
call a halt, in the presidential and congressional elections, 
and by interim pressure on the government, when a given 
policy has been pursued long enough. It would mean 
rejection of the assumption that a single step in a given 
direction will inevitably be followed by many more steps 
in that direction. Against this view of the matter it can 
be argued that bureaucracy may become so firmly en- 
trenched that it cannot be dislodged without costly and 
destructive conflict. 

There is much in the present situation to suggest that 
no copper-riveted guarantees are possible and that democ- 
racy always has a precarious existence. Mr. Laski has 
said that a convincing case can be built up against 
democracy in ten minutes—but that no alternative system 
of government will last five! It is difficult to see, for 
example, what conclusive and final disposition can be 
made of the problem created by the threat of disastrous, 
even revolutionary, exercise of labor power. But that is 
a subject for discussion by itself, which we shall take up 
in an early issue. 


What, After All, Is Freedom? 


We are ultimately driven to inquire what the freedom 
of the individual consists of. That there is a certain 
tension between the claims of liberty and the claims of 
equality seems obvious. If the latter dictates more and 
more in the way of social security, are we to assume that 
they can be met only by progressive impoverishment in 
terms of liberty? This seems inevitable if liberty is to 
be defined solely or primarily as absence of restraint. 
Undoubtedly restraints can be carried to the point of 
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destruction. This is what is feared by those who envisage 
a dead-level equalitarianism. Equality realized by en- 
forced surrender of liberty would probably be considered 
a disaster by all who believe in democracy. On the other 
hand, if the Christian conception of fraternity as an 
aspect of spiritual community is to be taken seriously it 
would seem that in a Christian ethic liberty must be 
progressively defined in less individualistic terms. Re- 
gardless of how the issues here dealt with are to be 
decided—and they are open to much argument—the 
Christian idea that liberty is to be found in sharing, in 
participation, rather than in the unilateral exercise of 
privilege continually presses for recognition, F. E. J. 


Famine in India 


In view of many statements in recent years regarding 
the virtual elimination of famine in India through irriga- 
tion and improved communications, the current food con- 
ditions there call for study as well as speedy control. The 
margin against famine is at all times very slight and 
undernourishment is prevalent. The report made on 
August 9 in the Central Legislative Assembly at New 
Delhi by the Honorable Sir M. Azizul Huque of Bengal, 
until very recently Member for Food in the Government 
of India, contains much interesting matter. 

The year 1943, he reported, opened with a good prospect 
for the wheat crop, an estimated surplus for all India of a 
million tons. Maize and millets also were estimated to 
be in surplus. The rice crop, however, suffered disas- 
trously from cyclone and floods. Rice constitutes much 
the largest acreage of food crops and is the chief item of 
diet. The shortage amounted to two million tons. While 
the deficits and surpluses of other areas about cancelled, 
the Province of Bengal, whose acreage in rice is one-third 
of the total for India, was in deficit by about one and a 
half million tons against the normal average, but in 
surplus one million tons over 1940. A surplus in 1941 of 
one and a half million tons had provided a fair carry- 
over. Taken altogether—rice, wheat, maize and millets— 
the all-India food position at the beginning of 1943 was 
not exceptional. Arrangements were made to meet the 
special requirements in Bombay, Travancore and Cochin. 
(For some areas in India are always deficit areas with 
respect to food grains.) Within a few months, however, 
Sir Azizul reported, “the food position took a turn 
almost unparalleled in the history of India.” 

Burma, from which Travancore and Cochin normally 
draw supplies, fell to the Japanese and those areas were 
in distress. The threat to the country’s safety stimulated 
hoarding everywhere. War conditions in other ways ag- 
gravated the deficit. India’s “marketable surplus is made 
up of the small margins of millions of small peasant 
growers.” When food prices are low in order to pay his 
debts the peasant is forced to sell much of what he and 
his family need for subsistence. With the adverse war 
news in the latter half of 1941 food prices began to rise, 
and he was enabled to retain a larger portion of his crop 
for his own use. New consumer classes were created by 
the extensive war effort which made money more plentiful. 
An increased number of soldiers now receive army fare, 
which is better than that of the peasant. With the increase 
in industrial workers and rising incomes food consump- 
tion has grown in the cities. The trend has been exageer- 
ated by the lack of consumer goods to absorb purchasing 
power. 

Added to these factors is the ever-present excess of 
population growth over production increase. (In British 
India alone 300,000 are added to the population each 
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month.) It bears heavily on the food supply in spite 
of the 12,000,000 additional acres in food crops developed 
under subsidy through the 1942 “Grow More Food” cam- 
paign initiated by the Central Government. 

The removal of river boats lest they aid the Japanese 
invasion complicated the distribution problem in Bengal. 
Dislocation of traffic and communications during the 
political disturbances added to the difficulties of an already 
staggering distribution prospect. And the lack of shipping 
added an over-all difficulty. 

At the beginning of the war the Government of India 
sought to prepare for such a contingency. Sir Azizul states 
the situation. “We have to work under a Constitution 
under which the provinces function as autonomous units 
with responsibilities of their own within their own sphere. 
... And we have no right to interfere in matters within 
the scope of provincial responsibility. 

“Agriculture, agricultural development, production of 
foodgrains and irrigation are primarily the responsibilities 
of the provinces and, while the Government of India have 
from time to time given a lead in many measures of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of agriculture, the prov- 
inces have direct responsibilities in shaping their own 
policies and program. 

“The Indian States are generally autonomous in their 
economic policies and they function in conditions of their 
own. 

“On the other hand, the Government of India have no 
administrative agency of their own and must necessarily 
depend on the provinces and their established administra- 
tive machinery to carry out any common planning or 
program in the food problem of India. They can only 
enforce all common measures through understanding 
and agreement with the Provinces and States.” 

Conditions in India render the physical control of 
foodgrains extremely difficult. This is in contrast to sugar 
of which the production area is concentrated. Sugar is 
handled at the factories by a Sugar Controller for India 
appointed by the Government of India under a Sugar 
Control Order passed as a defense measure in April, 
1942. The control points for foodgrains would ordinarily 
be either the merchandising associations or the mills. In 
India such associations exist only in the wheat market. 
Also, very little grain passes through mills; the bulk is 
hand ground by the peasant and sold in his own neighbor- 
hood. 

Sir Azizul recounts the Government’s efforts. Soon 
after declaration of war by Japan the Government strongly 
advised the provincial governments against the building 
up of provincial surpluses because it would aggravate the 
position of provinces normally deficit. Some, however, had 
already begun to restrict the movement of grain outside 
their boundaries. Warning was given not to dam the 
free flow of interprovincial exports. Agreement was 
difficult in the All-India Food Conferences because the 
Centre had advisory power only and the Provinces were 
keenly conscious of their differing interests. Measures 
agreed on were not satisfactorily implemented in the 
provinces. In the meantime prices rose and hoarding in- 
creased under the stimulus of fear and rumor. 

It was agreed that information should be furnished by 
the Provincial governments, that surpluses should be 
bought by those governments and moved to deficit areas 
by the Central Government. The Government’s call for 
information failed to reveal satisfactory surpluses. It 
seemed that hoarding and price rocketing were stimulated 
instead. An effort was made to promote the free flow of 
foodgrains across provincial borders through free trade 
rules. There was much obstruction and prices rose still 


further. The idea was abandoned and the original pro. 


curement plan reinstated. 

“If the Government of India has to accept any respon. 
sibility in the food problem of India,” said Sir Azizul, “we 
must devise adequate machinery to carry out and quickly 
enforce our decisions.” The Government’s position, of 
course, is especially delicate in the present unsatisfactory 
political situation; it is practically impossible to encroach 
upon the prerogatives of the newly autonomous provinces, 
which evince considerable jealousy of those rights and 
appear to have failed at first to grasp the emergency. 

The report summarized the Government problem thus: 
“Firstly, the deficits and surpluses according to provincial 
figures have never met each other ; there were much more 
deficits than surpluses available, and the surplus provinces 
probably with reasons of their own do not accept any 
other surplus figure than their own. 

“Secondly, the purchasing organization is not at the 
disposal of the Central Government ; the procurement plan 
does not function and supplies are not available according 
to program. 

“Thirdly, exigencies of war conditions have created 
difficult and complex transport problems, with opera- 
tional restrictions, defense movements, bottle-necks, move- 
ments of essential commodities like coal, not to speak of 
the occasional breakdown of communications.” 

The attitudes encountered in the Provinces are a natural 
accompaniment of newly acquired autonomy. The disap- 
pearance underground of a large part of the surpluses 
must be considered in the light of the disturbed political 
situation as well as of the invasion threat to a country that 
has not known attack for a long period. 

In the meantime strenuous effort is being made to 
rush supplies into stricken areas. During September and 
October deliveries averaged 3,700 tons a day to Bengal. 
Since April 375,000 tons of rice and other grains, in 
addition to the 100,000 tons imported commercially dur- 
ing the free trade period, have been sent into the Province. 
The problem of relief from outside is largely one of 
shipping—which is acute in view of the current war 
commitments. Wheat from Australia, milk products and 
maize from South Africa, grain, dried milk and halibut oil 
capsules with vitamin A from England are going to India 
as speedily as shipping can be found. The Army has 
released food from its supplies and is engaged in its 
transportation as well as in relief activity. Money for 
relief is being sent, including 250,000 rupees from Ceylon. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of India’s 
Food Department on August 21 denied the reports of 
heavy exports of foodgrains from India. The total during 
1942-43 was 370,000 tons, representing a steady decrease 
from the 1937-38 figure of over 900,000 tons. Since 
January 1 rice exports from Bengal have been 7,000 tons, 
only 3,000 going outside India; imports over the same 
period were 70,000, a net importation of 63,000 tons. The 
exports went to Indian settlements or to supply the crews 
of Indian merchant ships. The export of foodstuffs to any 
place outside India without a license is prohibited. 

The All-India Food Conference in October strength- 
ened the basic plan for procurement and distribution, 
decided on rationing in towns of over 100,000 population. 
It is now working toward effective statutory price control 
on a regional basis. Provincial organization is being 
improved and it has been made clear that there will be no 
hesitation in the use of full war emergency measures. 

The report quoted above was concluded by Sir Azizul 
Huque with a warning of the dangers of interprovincial 
“economic nationalism,” 
Sumner Welles, and a call for a planned economy. 
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